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SUMMER  STUDIES. 


«  Nuui  ecce,  hieius  transiit,  phivia  preteriit,  abiit.    Floreutia  conspiciiintiir 
ill  temi ;  ternpus  luinuiitiouis  advenit,  et  vox  tiu-tims  auditiir  in  terra  uostra. 
— Libri  Canticorum,  ii.  11,  12. 

I  BELIEVE  it  will  accord  with  the  experience  of  the  majority  of  our 
brethren  occupied  in  rural  practice,  that  the  winter  season  is  not 
suitable  for  making  many  additions  to  their  stock  of  professional 
acquirement,  especially  where  a  number  of  years'  service  in  the 
same  locality  has  brought  about  the  natural  results  of  extended 
clientUe  and  numerous  demands  for  their  immediate  attention. 
After  a  longish  round,  the  examination,  discrimination,  and  treat- 
ment decided  for  some  scores  of  cases,  the  district  doctor,  having 
reached  home  and  partaken  of  the  evening  repast,  is  very  apt  to 
find  tliat  the  indispensable  perusal  of  the  monthly  Edinhurgh 
Medical  Journal  and  a  London  weekly  are  about  as  much  of  scien- 
tific study  as  he  can  manage — that  the  newspaper  is  the  best 
pabulum  to  his  present  state  of  intellect,  and  that,  according  to  tlie 
hue  of  his  political  creed,  he  may  catch  himself  dropping  gently 
asleep  over  a  spicy  buff  editorial,  or  waking  up  with  a  start  on 
his  nose  impinging  on  a  telling  cerulean  paragraph.    Bat  when 
lengthened  daylight  and  elevated  grades  of  thermometer  and  baro- 
meter tend  to  abbreviate  the  case  list,  and  herald  tlie  advent  of  that 
epidemic  of  good  health  about  which  Sir  Robert  Cliristison  told  us 
in  the  clinical  class  ever  so  many  years  ago,  the  appetite  for  study 
revives,  and  the  periodicals  and  other  publications  received  during 
winter  are  scanned  with  eagerness,  and  lend  an  additional  zest  to 
vernal  delights. 

Some  time  ago  a  series  of  numbers  of  La  Independencia  Mcdica 
de  Mexico  came  into  my  hands,  and  arrested  my  attention  by  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  the  superb  Spanish  language  adapted 
itself  to  what  is  termed  in  colloquial  English  hloxoing  up — Scotticb, 
Jlyting. 

It  appears  that  in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Aztecs  the  hospitals 
and  other  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  are  under  the  rule 
of  a  governmental  or  municipal  department  entitled  La  J unta  de 
Beneficiencia,  but  which,  according  to  tlie  allegations  made  against  it 
in  the  periodical  referred  to,  merits  rather  to  be  named  that  of  Male- 
ficiencia.  From  ill-judged  parsimony,  it  seems  that  in  some  of  the 
'Mexican  hospitals  "(San  Pablo  and  San  Andres)  the  patients  are 
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neitlier  cleansed,  covered,  nor  fed  sufficiently ;  that  their  medicines 
are  tardily  supplied  from  some  central  bodega  or  magazine  instead 
of  from  a  pharmacy  in  each  edifice,  and  that  professors  and  students 
are  placed  under  vexatious  and  humiliating  restrictions,  the  clinical 
clerks  and  house-surgeons  being  replaced  by  barbers  and  phlebo- 
tomists.  In  the  hospital  of  La  Maternidad  a  favourite  nurse  is 
exalted  to  predominance  over  physicians  and  patients,  something 
in  the  style  of  Guy's  in  London.  Our  obstetric  professors  would 
scarcely  approve  of  such  restraints  being  placed  on  their  pupils 
as  that  none  of  these  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  wards  unless 
when,  by  hoisting  a  flag  or  firing  a  gun,  intimation  was  made  that  a 
phenomenon  so  unparalleled  as  a  case  of  parturition  was  going  on. 

Interested  by  the  relation  of  such  a  curious  state  of  matters,  I 
wrote  making  some  inquiries  of  the  editor,  Dr  Don  Fernando 
Malanco,  of  No.  1°  Calle  de  San  Ramon,  and  by  way  of  reply  that 
gentleman  has  regularly  sent  me  the  weekly  numbers  of  said 
periodical  up  to  end  of  vol.  i.,  for  w^hich  courtesy  and  kindness  I 
beg  to  record  my  sincere  thanks.  La  Independencia  Medica  de 
Mexico  is  a  large  quarto,  remarkably  well  printed  on  good  paper. 
In  most  of  the  pages  a  division  is  made,  the  lower  third  of  which 
is  taken  up  by  a  course  of  lectures  on  general  pathology  by  Dr  A. 
Segura— curso  de  1880— which  are  somewhat  abstract  and  diffuse, 
yet  profitable  reading.  Tlie  periodical  is  mainly  filled  up  with 
extracts  from  German,  Frencli,  Italian,  and  English  medical 
journals,  interspersed  with  native  productions,  some  of  which  are 
sufficiently  interesting,  as  the  series  of  clinical  lectures  in  the  Escuela 
de  Medici  na  on  hepatic  abscess  by  Jimenez,  and  the  report  by  a 
local  medical  committee  to  the  governor  of  the  district  of  Tepic  on 
the  diseases  of  that  locality,  presided  over  by  Dr  F.  G.  Virgen. 
It  appears  that  remittent,  intermittent,  and  cachexia  paludosa  form 
tlie  most  serious  endemic  maladies  there;  that  quinine  in  large 
doses,  arsenic,  and  iodide  of  iron  are  largely  beneficial.  The  latter, 
termed  mcd  de  la  costa,  is  vividly  described  as  a  remittent  of  biliaiy 
form,  with  exacerbations  of  the  double  tertian  type,  splenic  indura- 
tion and  hypertrophy,  ascites,  chloro-an^mia,  and  oedema  of  the  ex- 
tremities, fatally  terminating  with  diarrhoea.  Removal  fr  om  the 
district  wherever  possible  is  enjoined  by  the  physicians,  and  total 
abstinence  from  milk,  the  cows  pasturing  in  marshy  tracts.  In 
the  months  of  September,  October,  and  November  1877  an  epidemic 
of  intermittent,  causing  fifty  deaths  in  Tepic,  almost  confined  to 
the  poorest  classes,  coincided  with  a  notable  deficiency  of  rain. 
Ihe  mortality  in  question  rapidly  diminished  on  the  ayuntamiento 
and  the  more  opulent  citizens  giving  free  supplies  of  quinine  under 
medical  direction.  An  ignorant  prejudice  against  the  use  of  this 
most  potent  arm  in  the  therapeutic  arsenal  has  to  be  encountered 
among  the  poor. 

In  Tepic  rheumatism,  dysenteries,  and  diarrhosas  are  also  induced 
owing  to  abrupt  variations  of  temperature  and  permanent  humidity 
ot  the  soil. 


"  We  are  enioying  magnificent  weather  on  the  morning  of  a 
S,r—n.s'oV  "0^000^^^^^^^^^    Lave  heightened  our  fan- 

prescriptions.  We  are  beginning  to  make  use  of  the  .^hcy\^te  0^ 
soda,  but  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  experience  of  it  to  decide  m 

''"b^Z^j  occurs  frequently  here.,  A  V^^^^^n^l^o^ ^r,e^^^^^ 
Tierience  here  has  noticed  that  it  prevails  most  duung  the  season 
attributing  it  to  the  a'cridity  of  the  pressed  mass  and 

over-acidity  of  some  kinds  of  this  fruit.  faUifioations 
Dr  F.  Patifio  has  a  readable  article  on  milk,  /^s  lalsihcat  ons 
anl  the  best  means  for  their  detection,  wherein  it  -  ^ta^ed  tha  he 
most  frequent  sophistications  of  that  aliment  are-1.  An  ^mulsjon 
T  the  oleaginous  seeds  of  the  fruit  of  the  calalaza ;  2.  Brains  of 
animals,  not  excluding  those  of  the  ass  and  the  dog 

Seiior  Pareira  has  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Jiotanicai  ana 
Therapeudc  Properties  of  various  Plants,"  in  winch  he  quo  es 
Wy  from  French  authorities  ;  and  a  disquisition  on  l^omoeopa  y 
s  S  written  by  Patino-a  subject  which  ^a^^  hevejnor^en  ar^^^ 
eraerced,  in  consequence  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  deniise 
o'a  lat;  eminent\tatesman,  f^om  its  legitimate  VO^^on-th.^  c^ 
a  toy  for  those  who,  having  more  time  and  money  than  they  know 
what  to  do  with,  play  at  being  sick.  Some  very  comical  calcula- 
Lns  are  made  as^to  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  required  to  contain  their 
infinitesimal  dilutions.  .  .  . 

That  medical  squabbles  are  not  unknown  m  Mexico  is  demon- 
strated by  the  details  of  a  trial  of  a  case  of  alleged  poisomng  by- 
sulphate  of  morphia  of  one  Apolonio  Hernandez  prescribed  by  i^r 
ZuCga,  7  centigrammes  divided  in  6  pills,  Uth  centig«  for 
dose  daily.  The  patient,  who  was  somewhat  cachectic,  telt  benefited 
by  the  t/eatment.  Dr  Zuloaga  repeated  the  prescription.  Un  the 
eighteenth  day,  after  the  sufferer  had  taken  m  all  4^  grains  ot  the 
morphia  salt,  convulsions  supervened.  Dr  Martin  Polanco  was 
called  in,  who,  having  seen  the  prescriptions,  stated  Hernandez  was 
poisoned ;  that  the  physician  who  had  caused  the  evil  should  be 
sent  for  to  co-operate  witli  him ;  and  ordered  ice  to  the  head  and 
some  sedative  fluid.  The  affair  took  publicity  ;  the  criminal  ri- 
bunal  of  Guadalajara  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  instituted  ;  and  the 
accuser  made  declaration  that  he  did  not  know  who  was  to  blame 
for  the  poisoning;  it  might  have  been  the  doctor,  the  druggist,  or 
the  patient  himself,  who  died  on  the  nineteenth  day.    Dr  1  ortunato 
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Arci  was  cited  as  witness,  who  testified  tliat,  twenty-one  days  having 
elapsed  since  tlie  inhumation  of  Sr.  Hernandez,  it  was  no  use 
exhuming  and  inspecting  the  corpse,  tlie  vital  lesions  being  now 
obliterated  by  putrefaction  ;  tliat  the  salts  of  morphia,  being  of 
vegetable  origin,  could  not  now  be  submitted  to  chemical  analysis; 
and  that  a  daily  dose  of  l^th  centigramme  was  tlie  minimum  ordi- 
nary dose  of  a  medicine  that  could  not  accumulate  in  the  organiza- 
tion, and  could  not,  under  the  circumstances,  give  rise  to  poisoning. 
Similar  testimony  was  emitted  by  Drs  Figieroa,  Rubio,  Naredo, 
and  Jose  M.  Camerena,  all  of  whom  appear  respectable  elderly 
practitioners  residing  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  result  of  the  trial 
was  a  certificate  from  the  criminal  judge,  C.  Morelos,  and  secretary 
A.  Ulloa,  tliat  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  poisoning  in  the 
case,  and  that  Zulnaga  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  charge  brought 
against  him  by  Dr  Polanco. 

I  must  conclude  these  imperfect  notices  of  the  periodical  referred 
to  by  extracts  from  a  communication  from  Don  Joaquin  Hen-era 
on  "  La  Escuela  Medica  de  Mexico,"  in  which  he  states  that  the 
edifice  granted  to  medical  study  in  1853  was  that  of  the  Inquisition 
— where  in  the  times  of  Spanish  supremacy  they  used  to  call  in 
question  their  Eobertson  Smiths  and  their  MacFarlanes — now  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  such  medical  eminences  as  Jimenez,  Castro, 
Pacheco,  Leal,  Gutierrez,  and  Oliva,  the  latter  more  celebrated 
abroad  than  at  home.  This  building,  situated  in  a  central  square 
of  the  city,  has  a  severe  aspect,  being  in  the  style  of  the  Spanish 
architecture  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  its  two  wings  the  western 
is  27  metres  long,  the  south  37^,  each  with  three  friezes  and  a  series 
of  windows  open  to  the  street,  with  their  corresponding  balconies 
symmetrically  arranged.  Broad  in  base  and  thick  in  the  walls,. the 
lower  stories  are  inferior  in  ornament  and  proportion  to  the  superior. 
Ih  the  facade  four  columns  receive  the  cornice,  wrought  with  Gothic 
relievos.  A  squared  and  wide  passage  leads  to  the  first  court, 
bounded  by  four  corridors,  elevated,  spacious,  and  well  lighted, 
supported  by  four  pillars  on  each  side.  On  the  left  there  is  a  large 
saloon  wherein  the  examinations  and  discussions  are  held,  21 
metres  by  7,  with  a  platform  at  the  left  end,  where  are  placed  five 
cliairs  under  a  red  velvet  canopy  for  tlie  examiners.  At  the  opposite 
extremity  is  a  colossal  statue  of  St  Luke,  the  doctors'  patron  saint. 
Opposite,  a  handsome  stair  leads  to  the  second  floor,  where  on  the 
left  the  library  opens,  25  metres  long,  7  wide.  The  walls  of  this 
are  covered  with  shelves  containing  more  than  2000  volumes,  partly 
Greek  authors,  but  mostly  exclusively  medical.  Here,  in  large 
parchment-covered  folios,  you  may  read  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
Sydenham  ;  but  of  the  rich  and  exuberant  modern  productions  of 
scientific  medicine  comparatively  few  representatives  are  visible. 
The  works  mo^st  required  by  the  student — those  of  Peter,  Jaccoud, 
Gossellin,  or  Follin — are  scarcely  to  be  found.  In  front  of  the  stairs, 
on  the  opposite  side,  there  is  a  large  apartment  containing  the 
anatomical  museum,  which  is  25  metres  in  length  by  7  in  breadth. 


and  lighted  by  three  windows.    The  four  walls  are  clad  wi  h  shelves 
containing  mLy  curious  anatomical  specimens,  ^ome  ^^^f^f 
heen  prepW  by  distinguished  pup.  s  of  the  ^amesc  oo      A  num 
ber  of  preparations  in  wax,_exemphtymg  most  ^^^ura  7  the  dis 
eases  of  the  skin,  have  been  imported  rom  Vasseur  of  Pans,  borne 
of  the  shelves  are  tilled  with  surgica   apparatus  and  ins tranient 
but  not  nearly  so  many  as  should  be  had.    Upstairs,  in  the  second 
fla  ,  are  the  dass-room' for  legal  medicine  and  the  amphitheatre  fo 
descriptive  anatomy,  11  metres  long,  7  wide  and  elevated  2  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  general  roof.    The  ceiling,  ornamented  by  a 
^ictlu-e  ofVesalius  engaged  in  dissecting,  is  lighted  by  ova 
skylights,  besides  three  great  windows  opening  on  the  azotea  oi 
flat  loof.    A  series  of  seats  rising  by  degi;ees  in  horses noe  form 
accommodate  the  students,  in  front  of  which  is  the  table  for  the 
subject  to  be  demonstrated.    Behind  this  is  the  Professor  s  chan  . 
at  each  side  of  it  is  a  glass  case  containing  a  prepared  skeleton  in 
the  vertical  position.    In  front  of  this  part  of  the  highest  story, 
recently  constructed,  are  two  dissecting-rooms,  each  13  meti-es  long 
by  6  broad.    To  the  left  of  these  are  other  two  apartments— one 
for  the  class  of  operations,  the  other  for  that  of  physiology.    1  liese 
constitute  the  principal  portion  of  the  building,  but  there  is  a  second 
interior  court  of  smaller  dimensions-19  metres  long  and  8  broad. 
On  the  right  side  is  a  large,handsomely-furnished  saloon,  occupied  by 
the  Academy  of  Medicine,  with  a  side  tribunal  and  elegant  seats  of  fine 
wood  and  cane-woik,  adorned  also  by  a  portrait  of  Dr  Miguel  Jimenez. 
Entering  from  this  is  a  smaller  room  containing  the  archives  of  the 
Academy.    Opposite  is  the  decently  fitted  up  class-room  of  general 
pathology.    On  the  flat  above  there  is  an  apartment  16  metres  long 
by  5  broad,  in  which  the  classes  of  therapeutics,  pharmacy  history 
and  physiolooy  of  drugs  are  held.    The  shelves  m  this  saloon  are 
filled  with  chemical  and  other  preparations  of  materia  medica. 
Various  other  rooms  in  this  locality  present  no  particular  interest. 

Notwithstanding  its  apparent  dimensions,  the  ex-lnquisition— 
now  dedicated  to  medical  instruction— is  ill  adapted  for  its  present 
obiect,  although  the  larger  and  suitable  saloons  just  described  were 
made  only  tvv?  years  ago  out  of  small,  ill-lighted,  and  il  -ventilated 
rooms  termed  calahozos  or  prisons,  and,  indeed,  formerly  occupied 
as  such.  The  present  director-Ur  D.  Francesca  Ortega— merits 
much  commendation  for  the  transformation  he  has  effected  since  he 
took  office  at  the  commencement  of  1879.  Much  that  is  indis- 
pensable still  remains  to  be  done;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  the  government  should  realize  the  obligation  incumbent  on  it 
to  efficaciously  aid  an  establishment  which  is  a  genuine  honour  to 

the  country.  .       »    ,     n        a  • 

Proceeding  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  Ibero- American 
world,  I  would  call  attention  to  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  Anales  del 
Circolo  Medico  Arcjcniino,  Buenos  Ayres,  1880,  a  monthly_  pub- 
lication under  the  auspices  of  an  association  of  medical  practitioners 
and  students,  which  has  been  aided  by  a  subvention  ot  /O  dollars 
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er  month  from  tlie  government,  and  is  edited  by  Dr  Wernicke, 
t  includes  a  threefold  division  of  national  bibliography,  reviews  of 
scientific  progress,  and  local  notices ;  in  the  first  of  which  appears 
a  short  reference  to  the  "  Movimiento  de  la  Poblacion  de  Buenos 
Ayres  durante  el  ano  1879,"  a  treatise  of  52  pages,  by  Dr  E.  K. 
Coni,  on  the  statistics  of  that  city,  which,  it  is  said,  had  in  that 
year  257,440  inhabitants,  an  increase  of  23,411.  There  were 
10,865  births  and  6794  deaths,  leaving  4071  as  the  vegetative 
augmentation.  Dr  Coni  is  justly  horrified  at  the  paucity  of  mar- 
riages in  the  Argentine  capital — only  1636  matrimonial  celebrations, 
and  of  these  but  378  were  of  Argentines!  Notwithstanding  this 
deplorable  fact,  there  were  42-2  births  out  of  1000  inhabitants, 
placing  Buenos  Ayres  about  the  highest  post  among  great  cities  in 
tiiis  respect ;  and  in  point  of  illegitimacy  it  transcends  even 
Wigtown,  Banff,  and  Aberdeen  among  ourselves,  the  natural  children 
being  ]5'7  per  cent.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  respect  of  morality,  they 
will  ultimately  attain  to  the  purity  of  Paisley,  and  that  the  defec- 
tive education  of  the  Argentine  women,  their  love  of  luxury,  the 
empleomam'a,  and  horror  of  manual  labour,  will  not  continue  to  warn  . 
off  Hymen. 

The  editor  has  two  papers  on  "  Professional  Privilege,  or  the 
Freedom  of  Exercising  the  Healing  Art,"  quoting  the  1st,  2d,  6th, 
and  41st  clauses  of  the  law  regulating  the  exercise  of  medicine 
passed  in  1877.    Herein  he  states  that  of  the  300  individuals  who 
live  in  Buenos  Ayres  by  medical  practice,  only  200  are  legitimately 
approved  medicos,  the  I'est  quacks,  homoeopatliists,  etc.,  not  to 
mention  the  tribe  of  prescribing  druggists  who  fatten  on  syphilitic 
and  children's  maladies.    He  dwells  on  the  two  different  systems 
of  medical  matters, — 1st,  that  of  the  United  States,  where  anybody 
may  call  himself  and  practise  as  doctor  if  he  can  only  get  people 
to  employ  him,  leaving  it  to  popular  intelligence  and  acumen  to 
discriminate  between  the  educated  and  qualified  and  the  spurious 
article ;  2d,  that  of  Germany,  wherein  none  are  allowed  to  entitle 
themselves  or  act  as  physicians  and  surgeons  unless  after  having 
passed  the  prescribed  courses  of  education  and  examination, — appa- 
rently preferring  the  Yankee  no-system,  and  advances  that — 1.  The 
law  that  regulates  the  exercise  of  our  profession  gives  room  for  the 
commission  of  injustice.    2.  This  law  renders  itself  odious  to  the 
public  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed.    3.  This  law  gives 
occasion  to  some  members  of  the  profession  to  show  themselves 
unduly  self-interested,  attracting  thereby  the  contempt  of  tlie  public. 
He  gives  three  cases  in  support  of  these  propositions,  which  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  bear  much  on  the  point,  and,  for  one,  I  would  object 
to  tlie  claims  of  medical  men  to  public  recognition  and  protection 
being  classed  in  the  same  line  with  those  of  brewers,  confectioners, 
or  tailors. 

A  more  satisfactory  disquisition  is  one  on  "  La  Metaloscopia  y 
la  Metalotcrapia,"  read  at  the  meeting  of  Circolo  on  the  9th  October 
last  by  Dr  D.  B.  Novaro.    Without  presenting  anything  of  moment 
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as  regards  originality,  I  never  read  a  more  lucid  or  satisfactory 
discourse.  The  speaker  commences  with  the  views  of  Burq  as  to 
the  therapeutic  efficacy  of  metals,  more  especially  in  connexion 
with  their  agency  on  individual  idiosyncrasies.  In  consequence  'of 
certain  mysterious  affinities  (Burq's  exact  words)  between  the  living 
entity  and  the  constituent  elements  of  the  medium  respired,  there 
exists  between  the  various  organisms  and  the  widely  dilFused 
metals,  at  head  of  whicii  ir07i  is  found,  intimate  relations  of  sensi- 
bility, so  much  tlie  more  frequent  for  a  given  metal  in  proportion 
to  the  greater  diffusion  in  the  earth  of  it  in  its  native  state.  Each 
of  us  possesses  his  special  metallic  sensibility,  and  the  metal  which 
will  cure  hira  is  the  one  corresponding  to  this  sensibility.  When 
a  person  falls  sick,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  find  the  metal  with 
which  he  stands  in  relations  of  sensibility;  this  found,  if  it  be 
administered  in  distinct  forms,  a  cure  will  be  effected.  The  series 
of  experiments  to  be  made  to  discover  the  sensative  metal  consti- 
tutes metaloscopij ;  its  external  and  internal  administration  constitutes 
metalotlierapia. 

"  The  day  will  come,"  says  Burq,  "  when,  .  .  given  a  certain 
malady,  we  will  only  require  to  read  in  the  classification  what  is 
the  corresponding  remedy.  This  day  of  which  he  speaks  has 
already  passed ;  the  remembrance  of  it,  preserved  by  history  and 
tradition,  alone  remains.  Galen  recommended  the  application  of 
plates  of  lead  to  produce  absorption  of  enlarged  glands.  Marcellus 
Epicurus  employed  gold  plates  for  colics ;  these  were  used  for  gout 
by  Alexander  de  Tralle,  and  by  Peter  de  Albano  for  nephralgia ; 
Paracelsus  and  M\ms,  employed  the  magnet;  Andry,  Thouret, 
and  even  Laennec  used  magnetized  iron.  Of  all  these  the  rings, 
collars,  galvanized  medals,  etc.,  are  the  traces,  still  highly  appre- 
ciated m  popular  practice. 

"  There  have  been  cases  observed  by  prominent  individuals  in 
which  the  metallic  treatment, the  idiosyncrasy  previously  ascertained, 
has  been  manifestly  efficacious,  as  in  the  case  of  chlorotic  hysteria 
published  by  Bosias  in  1860  in  the  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,  where 
copper  applied  internally  and  on  the  surface  produced  the  most 
rapid  and  satisfactory  results.  Three  hysterical  cases  in  the  wards 
of  Verneuil  and  Herard,  in  the  same  journal,  in  1869,  are  described, 
one  being  sensitive  to  gold,  one  to  copper,  and  the  third  to  silver, 
with  which  being  respectively  treated  internally,  gave  markedly 
good  results. 

"  At  Monpellier,  Pechollier  and  Saint-Pierre  noticed  that  whereas 
chlorosis  abounded  so  much  among  the  class  of  workwomen,  those 
employed  in  the  verdigris  fabriques  were  entirely  free  from  it. 
Burq  observed  that  people  employed  in  copper  works  were  rarely 
attacked  by  cholera,  even  when  all  around  them  suflered  severely. 
Nevertheless,  when  this  metal  was  applied  internally  by  means  of 
a  strong  solution  of  the  acetate  in  cases  of  cholera,  Pidoux  did  not 
obtain  the  slightest  benefit;  out  of  nine  cases  all  died  except  one, 
who  refused  the  medicine.    In  the  Hospital  Bcaujon  one  series  of 
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7  cases  gave  5  deaths  on  the  following  day ;  in  anotlier,  out  of  44 
attacked,  43  died.  At  Calcutta,  Honisberger  found  the  immunity 
of  copper  workers  from  cholera  not  at  all  perceptible.  However 
notwithstanding  these,  other  facts  gave  immense  credit  to  the 
doctrines  of  Burq,  among  which  figured  the  very  curious  actions  of 
metallic  applications  in  paralysis  of  sensibility.  In  these  cases  by 
placing  a  plate  of  metal  in  contact  M'ith  the  antesthetic  spot,  sen- 
sibility reappears  in  a  few  minutes,  cutaneous  circulation  vivifies 
and  the  diminished  muscular  force  returns  to  its  physiological  con- 
dition. But  all  metals  do  not  act  in  the  same  fashion  on  all  indi- 
viduals ;  in  one  iron  excites  the  sensibility,  in  another  zinc,  another 
platinum,  and  so  on. 

"Twenty- five  years  elapsed  before  Dr  Burq  could  obtain  the 
scientific  sanction  of  a  society  of  savans  for  his  labours.  In  the  end 
the  Society  of  Biology  of  Paris  in  1876  agreed  to  nominate  a 
committee  from  its  members,  composed  of  Charcot,  Dumontpellier 
and  Luys,  subsequently  augmented  by  Gelle  as  aurist,  Eegnard  as 
physicist,  and,  Landolt  as  oculist,  to  investigate  what  truth  was  to 
be  found  in  his  views. 

"  The  labours  of  this  commission  caused  metaloscopy  and  metalo- 
therapia  to  enter  into  a  new  and  strictly  scientific  career.  The 
two  reports  they  issued  may  be  stated  as  favourable  to  Burq. 
^  "  Their  inquiries  began  with  five  or  six  patients  in  the  wards  of 
Cliarcot,  whose  cases  were  well  known  and  carefully  observed.  The 
results  attained  were  verified  by  a  large  number  of  other  clinical 
patients,  as  well  as  those  seen  in  general  practice  in  the  city.  The 
commission  satisfied  itself  that  there  really  existed  in  paralysis  of 
sensation  the  power  of  restoring  sensibility  to  the  implicated  part 
by  the  application  of  a  metal ;  that,  moreover,  all  metals  were  not 
capable  of  provoking  this  effect,  that  each  patient  had  her  own 
special  metalhc  sensibility,  as  averred  by  Burq. 

"  As  to  the  second  question,  the  value  of  metalotherapia,  the  report 
is  not  quite_  so  explicit.  They  contented  themselves  with  saying 
that  m  patients  subm.itted  to  internal  treatment  of  a  metal  with 
which  they  were  previously  ascertained  to  be  en  rcqyport  an  un- 
doubted improvement  had  been  obtained.  One  woman,  for  instance, 
wlio  had  been  eleven  years  under  Charcot's  care  in  the  Salpetri^re, 
being  sensitive  to  gold,  this  was  given  her  under  the  form  of  the 
bichloride  of  gold  and  soda.  In  three  or  four  days  there  was  a 
visible  improvement ;  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  months  she  was 
completely  cured  and  well." 

As  a  sample  of  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  the  commissioners, 
Dr  Novaro  takes  a  typical  case  of  a  hysterical  patient  suffering 
from  hemian£esthesia  of  the  left  side.  "  The  loss  of  cutaneous  sensi- 
bility shows  itself  by  the  absence  of  sensations  resulting  from  the 
contact  of  substances,  by  the  pallor  of  integuments  revealing  ischemia 
of  the  paralyzed  parts,  and  by  a  diminution  of  temperature,  well 
understood  from  comparison  of  symmetrical  points  on  both  sides  of 
the  body.    In  these  conditions  a  fold  of  the  skin  could  be  pierced 
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by  a  needle  or  pin  without  causing  pain  or  the  extraction  of  a  drop 
of  blood.  The  loss  or  marked  diminution  of  the  gustative  sensi- 
bility is  manifested  by  the  impossibility  of  perceiving  the  taste  of 
aliments.  Tliis  is  retained  during  mastication  when  they  are  in  the 
right  half  of  the  mouth ;  on  the  left  they  feel  like  pebbles  or  wax, 
according  to  consistence,  and  the  intense  bitterness  of  aloes  or  colo- 
cynth  is  absolutely  unfelt.  By  shutting  the  right  nostril  we  can 
bring  a  strong-smelling  substance  like  ether  or  ammonia  to  the  left 
without  producing  any  disagreeable  sensation.  The  anaesthesia  of 
tlie  ear  does  not  reveal  itself  so  well,  as  that  on  the  sound  side 
supplies  the  deficiency  of  the  left.  But  here  Gell^  has  demonstrated 
tiiat  auricular  anresthesia  also  exists,  and  in  studying  this  he  dis- 
covered a  very  curious  phenomenon,  tlie  transfert  to  be  hereafter 
discussed. 

"  As  to  visual  perturbations  of  function,  Brequet  made  mention  of 
these  formerly.  The  patient  sees  badly  with  the  left  eye,  the  image 
of  objects  appears  dim.  Sheets  and  paper  seem  gray — the  letters 
are  undistinguished  from  the  paper;  in  the  extreme  cases  amau- 
rosis supervenes. 

"  Science  owes  to  Galezowski  the  discovery  that  this  hysterical 
amblyopia  is  regularly  accompanied  with  discromotopsia  and  acro- 
motopsia — that  is,  with  incomplete  or  absolute  non-discrimination 
of  colours.    The  perverted  perception  of  colours  is  not  arbitrary,  as 
was  demonstrated  by  Dr  Landolt.    In  the  normal  condition  all  the 
colours  are  not  equally  perceived  in  all  the  field  of  vision.    In  the 
majority  of  people  the  largest  visual  field  corresponds  to  the  blue, 
2d  yellow,  3d  orange,  the  red  and  green  following.  Violet  is  only 
perceived  in  the  most  central  portion  of  the  retina.    In  amblyopia 
liysterica  the  normal  limitation  of  the  visual  field  is  markedly  in- 
creased.   The  circles  of  each  colour  traced  by  Landolt  contract 
concentrically,  following  the  same  laws  as  in  the  normal  condition. 
The  most  central,  that  of  violet,  becomes  so  limited  that  the  patient 
can  no  longer  distinguish  it.  Following  the  progress  of  the  malady, 
the  next  central  coloxrr,  the  green,  disappears,  then  the  red,  then 
orange,  till  ultimately  all  distinction  of  the  others  is  lost.  Of  course, 
in  so  mobile  and  variable  a  disease,  in  which  the  most  serious 
symptoms  appear  and  vanish  with  alarming  rapidity,  the  perversion 
of  colours  does  not   follow  always  the  rules   thus  traced  by 
Landolt ;  but  with  a  few  exceptions  allowed  for,  Charcot  states 
these  rules  may  be  held  as  positive  and  absolute.    With  regard  to 
metaloscopy,  let  us  place  one,  two,  or  three  gold  coins  on  the 
middle  left  arm  of  our  representative  patient,  having  previously 
ascertained  that  this  is  her  special  metal,  and  bandage  her  eyes. 
At  tlie  end  of  some  minutes  she  complains  of  heaviness  in  the  arm, 
itching,  and  a  sensation  of  Avarmth  to  the  level  of  the  gold  coins. 
On  raising  them  we  find  the  skin  reddened.    A  pin  inserted  causes 
pain,  and  a  drop  of  blood  follows.    The  application  repeated  a  few 
centimetres  away,  neither  pain  nor  blood  are  perce))tible.    In  tlie 
course  of  a  few  minutes  we  perceive  that  sensibility  diffuses  itself 
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around  tlic  scat  of  the  coins,  gradually  spreading  to  the  forearm 
and  hand ;  the  integumentary  colour  becomes  normal,  the  tempera- 
ture and  muscular  strength  increase.  What  is  noteworthy  is,  that 
while  this  is  going  on  in  the  left  arm,  on  the  right  arm— perfectly 
sound  previously— the  point  corresponding  to  the  metallic  applica- 
tion of  the  left  becomes  insensible,  pale,  and  ansemic;  muscular 
strength  diminishes,  and  from  a  pin-prick  not  a  drop  of  blood 
issues.  This  phenomenon  is  the  tmnsfert.  Tiie  other  organs  of 
the  special  senses^  present  analogous  phenomena.  The  normal 
effect  of  the  metallic  plates  is  impeded  by  superiraposition  of  other 
substances,  especially  that  of  another  metal." 

"  Eegnard  considered  these  observations  due  to  electricity,  and 
made  sundry  experiments  which  supported  that  view,  but  which 
were  not  satisfactory  to  Vigouroux. 

"In  England  it  was  generally  believed  that  these  effects  of  metallic 
applications  were  due  in  many  cases  to  roguery  on  the  part  of  the 
patients,  in  others  to  a  mental  action.     Many  English  medical 
authorities,  such  as  Eussell  Keynolds,  Broadbent,  Althaus,  etc., 
went  to  Paris  to  study  the  experiments  of  Charcot  in  La  Salpetri^re! 
Some  were  convinced,  but  not  all,  the  professional  mind  having 
been  predisposed  by  the  previous  knowledge  of  Elliotson's  case  of 
the  woman  O'Key,  whose  imposture  was  detected  and  exposed  in 
1838  by  Wakeley  of  the  Lancet.    Bennet,  Denison,  Carpenter,  and 
Jenner  are  mentioned  as  the  leading  partizans  of  the  mental-action 
explanation ;  but  Gamgee,  Ferguson,  and  Tuke  fully  coincide  with 
the  views  of  the  French  neurologic  school,  which  have  been  con- 
^rmed  by  the  observations  of  Benedekt  of  Vienna,  Miiller  of  Gratz, 
Wastphal  of  Berlin,  Sepilli,  Maragliani,  Maggiorini  in  Italy,  and 
Schiff  in  Switzerland — the  latter  elaborating  the  theory  that  all 
originated  from  roind  molecular  oscillations,  and  supported  his  views 
by  many  delicate  experiments,  more  especially  with  a  remarkable 
novelty,  the  instrument  termed   tooiiodwktorium  of  Kronecker, 
which,  by  means  of  fixed  iron  bars,  acted  on  by  two  copper  cylin- 
ders powdered  with  pitch,  the  number  of  longitudinal  vibrations 
could  be  measured. 

"This  hypothesis  is  admitted  by  its  author  to  lack  the  direct 
proofs  necessary  for  a  demonstration,  but  some  day  these  proofs 
may  arise." 

The  department  of  bibliografia  nacioual  is  occupied  by  notices  of 
the  theses  of  various  students  who  have  passed  the  examinations  of 
the  National  School.  Of  these  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  un- 
commonly like  the  professional  lucubrations  of  young  medical 
gentlemen  in  other  parts  of  the  world, — "  They  have  swallowed  a 
large  paunchful  of  instruction,  but  have  not  had  time  to  digest 
much  of  it  as  yet." 
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